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ids Canada’s 


Economic Boom 


by Tom Twitty 


CANADA IS A MAJOR WORLD POWER IN ALL RESPECTS but one—that 
of population. Geographically it is the third largest of the world’s 
nations and nearly a quarter larger than the United States, with 
which it shares a 4,000-mile unfortified border. Yet in its vast terri- 
tory live only 15 million persons (there has been an increase of 
3 million since World War II), or roughly a tenth of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Canada has attained fourth world rank 
as a trading nation and ranks sixth among manufacturing nations. 
Canada is also one of the world’s greatest food-surplus countries. 

Canada leads the world in the production and export of vital 
nonferrous metals and newsprint; it produces 25 percent of the 
world’s aluminum in the single model city of Arvida in the 
province of Quebec and may move from second to first world 
rank when gigantic new Pacific Coast facilities go into produc- 
tion; its newly discovered iron-ore reserves have stopped all talk 
of an end to the North American iron age; and its other largely 
untapped raw-material wealth is fabulous, including oil, natural 
gas, uranium, platinum, gold and titanium. 

The Canadian people have already attained a standard of living 
second only to that of the United States, and this gap is being 
rapidly closed. Advances in education, science and culture are 
keeping pace with economic advances. 
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This phenomenal development assures the position of Canada 
as a great small power in world affairs. All it needs to rank with 
other great powers is more people. Population, however, is also 
growing rapidly. Ten years ago there were 12 persons in the 
United States to every Canadian. Today there are ten, on 
the United States continues to grow. 

Because of its vast natural wealth and small population, Canada 
is primarily dependent on the United States for both its markets 
and its defense. These two American good neighbors are each 
other's leading foreign customers. But Canada is far more de- 
pendent on the United States than we are on Canada, because 
foreign trade supports roughly half of its economy. Yet to an 
increasing degree Canadian resources are becoming vital to the 
United States. Indeed without Canada’s huge mineral deposits 
to fill the gap caused by the depletion of natural resources, Ameri- 
can industry in the not too nat future might face a serious 


retrogression. 


Jet-Age Development 

Since the end of World War II Canadian development has 
been proceeding at a jet-age pace. Some Canadian industrial 
projects represent $400 million in private capital investment. 
New ventures under way, such as the tapping of the iron deposits 
of the Labrador Trough to replace ore from Minnesota’s depleted 
Mesabi range, involve the building of railroads, ports and cities 
from materials supplied by air. 

Modern Canada has a $21 billion annual economy, nearly 
double that at the end of World War II, and in 1952 national 
production, paced by manufacturing, jumped another 6 percent. 
Canada is booming. But the Canadians and their government are 
cautious as well as progressive. Their large-scale boom has so far 
been unusually orderly and free of crises, and is likely to end in 
achievement of the world’s highest living standard rather than 


in a bust. 
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The Land and 
the People 


CANADA’S GEOGRAPHY AND ITS ECONOMIC development have been 
dominated by water and a huge V-shaped outcropping of ancient 
crystalline granite known as the Canadian or Laurentian Shield. 
The wilderness or “bush” of the Shield covers 1,800,000 square 
miles of Canada’s total land area of 3,610,097 square miles and 
has both hindered earlier Canadian development and stimulated 
the creation of a vast transcontinental transportation system to 
knit the four other isolated main regions together. It is in this 
Shield area that fabulous mineral wealth is being uncovered 
today, and Canada’s greatest liability is thus being converted into 
what may prove to be its greatest asset. 

As if in compensation for the Shield, Canada has the great 
water highway formed by the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River which, with connecting canals and rivers, provides a trans- 
portation route of more than 2,200 miles for Canadian lake cities 
to American lake and east coast ports. When fully developed 
the St. Lawrence Seaway would enable about 90 percent of the 
world’s ocean-going shipping to reach the ports on both sides of 
the border. 


The People 

About nine-tenths of the Canadians live in a narrow strip with- 
in 200 miles of the United States border, and half of these are in 
the relatively small area between the eastern point of Lake Huron 
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and the city of Montreal. It is here that the major cities are lo- 
cated. Montreal, Canada’s equivalent of New York, has a popu- 
lation of 1,021,520. In all, Canada counts only ten cities with 
populations exceeding 100,000. Two-thirds of the Canadian peo- 
ple, however, now live in urban centers, and only half of the 
rural population, or about 20 percent of the national total, is on 
farms. During the decade of 1941-51 the urban population, ex- 
clusive of Newfoundland, increased 30 percent, while the rural 
population rose only by 3 percent. 

According to the 1951 census, more than 85 percent of the 
Canadians are native born. About 7 percent were born in Britain 
or other Commonwealth countries, 2 percent in the United States, 
and 6 percent in all other countries. By national origins those of 
British Isles stock—English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh—number 
6,710,000, or slightly less than half. The French Canadians num- 
ber 4,320,000, or a little less than a third, with 3,327,128 of them 
concentrated in the province of Quebec. Nearly half the popu- 
lation are Roman Catholics, and more than half of them are 
concentrated in French Canadian Quebec. 

Canada also has its native Indians in many scattered tribes, 
whose descendants in 1951 numbered 155,874. Canadian Eskimos 
of the far north numbered 9,733. 


Canada and Immigration 

In the year and a half since the official June 1951 census until 
1953, the population of Canada grew an estimated 500,000, with 
most of the jump due to natural increase caused by a record low 
death rate and a high postwar birth rate. During 1952 Canada 
also received 164,498 new immigrants. The 1952 immigration 
figure represented an over-all decrease of 15 percent from the 
1951 figure, attributed to the cessation of movement of war- 
displaced persons, but there was a sharp jump of 31 percent in 
the number of British immigrants and also a 20 percent increase 
in those from the United States: 42,675 new arrivals were British 
and 9,306 were American. 
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Peoples 


BRITISH STOCK FRENCH STOCK | OTHERS 


6,710,000 4,320,000 

Although Canada’s immigration procedure varies in form from 
that of the United States, the results are similar. One important 
difference, however, is the cash promotion of immigration to 
Canada of persons with special skills needed in the booming 
economy. The Assisted Passage Plan was put into effect in 1951 
and has been continued and expanded, with the government 
holding authority to have $12 million in repayable travel loans 
outstanding at any one time. During the period 1946-1952 a total 
of 789,278 immigrants were received by the nation, 31 percent 
coming from Britain. 

Broadly stated, Canada’s policy is to welcome immigrants, par- 
ticularly from northern Europe, in numbers limited to the figure 
which the government believes can be readily absorbed. Recently 
Canada has tightened the provisions of its immigration laws to 
screen out subversives and other undesirables. Canadian experts 
generally are predicting that by the end of this century the popu- 
lation will be in excess of 20 million. Some think it may happen 
even sooner, particularly if there should be a mass exodus from 
Britain as a result of economic difficulties in that country. 


The Tenth Province 

The admission in 1949 of Newfoundland and its dependency, 
Labrador, as the tenth province of the Canadian union added 
361,416 people to Canada’s population, as well as 148,000 square 
miles of land area and 7,000 square miles of fresh-water area. 
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Newfoundland is primarily a land of fishermen with small farms, 
of which there are 3,626, and great unexploited mineral deposits, 
including mountains of iron. Manufacturing is developing there, 
including a new cement and gypsum plant, an optical plant and 
a textile mill, but the $71 million gross value of Newfoundland 
manufactured products in 1950 is minute in comparison to the 
great area of the province and is small in the $13.8 billion annual 
national production of manufactures. The principal Newfound- 
land industries are fishing, forest products, farming and mining. 

Newfoundland’s future industrial potential, however, is indi- 
cated by the fact that the province has a hydroelectric power 
potential of 2,585,000 horsepower, of which only 286,660 has been 
harnessed. 

New pioneers and additional provinces for the Canadian union 
are yet to come in the 1,304,903-square-mile Northwest Terri- 
tories and the 207,076-square-mile Yukon Territory, which make 
up the balance of Canada. Oil and other valuable minerals have 
been discovered there, but their exploitation has just begun. The 
Northwest Territories have a population of only 16,004, but this 
grew 25 percent during the last ten census years. The Yukon 
Territory, adjacent to Alaska, nearly doubled its population dur- 
ing the 1941-1951 period and had 9,096 at its end. Mineral pro- 
duction amounted to only .7 percent of the national total in the 
Northwest Territories and .8 percent in the Yukon during the 
1949-51 period. Furs are a principal product of the Northwest. 
The combined territories, however, have a hydroelectric potential 
of 814,000 horsepower, and so far only 31,450 in generator capacity 
has been installed. 
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A Land of Many 
Resources 


NO NATION IN THE WORLD, PROBABLY NOT EVEN the United States, 
has been more richly endowed by nature than Canada, with its 
fertile farmlands, vast forests, mighty mineral deposits, rich fish- 
ing grounds, rushing power waters, and a wealth of furs, which 
attracted the first settlers. Exploitation of much of Canada’s 
wealth, particularly in the minerals field where sensational new 
“strikes” are almost everyday occurrences, has just begun. Al- 
though in recent years Canada has been transformed from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural to a manufacturing nation, much of its 
manufacturing is based directly on its lavish natural resources. 
Only about 10 percent of Canada’s total land area of 3,610,097 
square miles has passed into private hands. Forty-two percent is 
under Federal jurisdiction, including the Yukon and Northwest — 
Territories, and the balance is administered by the provinces. 
Canada’s six principal primary industries contribute about one- 
third of the $10.5 billion gpnual net national production. First 
is agriculture, with a $2,181,000,000 rating in 1952; second is 
mining, with $718 million; and third, forestry, contributing $367 © 
million, but close-pressed by electric production, which may soon 
top it as new installations come into operation. Fishing, with 
an $82,191,043 rating in 1950, ranks fifth, and trapping, worth — 
$15,204,419, is sixth. 
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Wheat — No. 1 Crop 
Farming has been a major industry of Canada since the English 


began moving in for permanent settlement. Canada is in the 
enviable position of being able to supply virtually all of its own 
food needs, with the exception of tropical specialties like coffee, 
and still have a huge surplus for export. For example, more than 
half of the large Canadian wheat crop is sold abroad. Yet, despite 
the relatively advanced development of Canadian farming, even 
in this field there is room for expansion. 

Today only 15.6 percent of the country’s total labor force live 
on farms. Although Canada is in general a land of one-family 
farms, some of the operations in the prairie wheat-bowl run into 
many thousands of acres. The trend is toward fewer and larger 
farm units as mechanization techniques are broadened. The 1951 
census showed 623,091 farms, but this represents a decrease of 
58,000 from 1941 when Newfoundland figures are taken into 
account. The Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba have 71 percent of the nation’s occupied farms. 

In terms of cash income, livestock is usually the first-ranking 
' farm product, representing $1,029,000,000 in 1951. Grains, seed 
and hay were next with a $916 million rating, and dairy products 
third with $373 million. In 1952, however, a large wheat crop 
and hoof-and-mouth disease among cattle caused livestock to 
drop to second rank. 

Of the individual crops wheat is of top importance, having an 
estimated value of $813,588,000 in the crop year 1952-53, when 
over 600 million bushels were harvested to exceed the previous all- 
time record of 1928 by 121 million Byshels. During that year ex- 
ports totaled 386 million bushels. eat and flour led the list of 
Canadian exports in value during that year. The United States 
harvested 1,291,000,000 bushels in 1952 but consumed most of it 
at home. Canada, by contrast, is today faced with the problem of 
selling its fast-accumulating wheat in world markets where the 


demand is declining. 
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Wheat: a problem of overabundance 
WHEAT STOCK POSSIBLE MARKET 


CARRY-OVER 
FROM 1952 
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CARRY-OVER 
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Livestock production is also on the upgrade despite fluctuations 
in recent years due to animal disease problems. As of June 1, 1953 
Canada had 9,713,600 cattle and 4,447,000 hogs. 

Canada also has a substantial production of eggs, cheese, dairy 
products, fruits suitable to northern climates, and specialties such 
as maple sugar. 


Miracles in Minerals 

The most sensational development in Canada during the post- 
war years has been in the minerals field, where Canada has en- 
joyed a high rank for many decades. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Headline Series book, “Canada: Our Dominion Neighbor,” 
published in 1944, stated that there was virtually no iron produc- 
tion in Canada and that the country’s petroleum was but a drop 
in the world’s bucket. At that time uranium was a word unknown 
to the general public, although experts knew of Canadian ra- 
dium ores. 
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Today vast mining projects, involving new cities, railroads, 
ports, mighty power dams and airlines, are under way to tap 
several huge deposits of high-grade iron ore with reserves believed 
available to keep the North American industrial economy sup- 
plied for hundreds, if not thousands, of years. 


Flowing Gold 

New oil and natural gas discoveries are being made daily, and 
the Canadian petroleum production index is going up like real 
estate during the Florida boom, with pipeline construction to 
match. There were 80 discoveries of oil during the first nine 
months of 1952 and 58 of natural gas. The liquid gold is being 
found all the way up to the Mackenzie River near the Arctic 
Ocean. Other less-known minerals are also coming to light in 
Canada’s great Shield area, such as titanium, vital for use in a 
heat-resisting alloy for jet engine production, fluorspar, platinum, 
and silica sand for glass and abrasives. 

Name virtually any mineral required by modern civilization 
and Canada probably has it in some of the world’s richest veins. 
Canada’s large coal reserves, however, are not located properly 
for the development of a great integrated steel industry such as 
is found in the United States. Canada imports far more coal than 
it mines, and its primary iron and steel industry, although ex- 
panding, in many respects does not equal that of Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

, Today Canada leads the world in the production of nickel, 
_ platinum and asbestos. It has long been second to South Africa 
in production of gold (the gold production of the U.S.S.R. is 
unknown). Although Canada has as yet no high-grade aluminum 
ores of its own, its cheap hydroelectric power sources have made 
it the second largest aluminum producer in the world, using 
ores from other continents. Canada ranks third in world produc- 
tion of zinc and fourth in copper and lead. New facilities will 
soon be turning out tungsten concentrates, thus probably making 
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Canada in world metal output 
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Canada the leading producer of that vital metal, which among 
other things helps to light the world and make its steel stronger. 
Canada is also believed to be second only to the Belgian Congo 
in the production of the strategically important uranium ores, 
and a uranium hunt of great proportions and frequent rewards 
is proceeding at a rapid pace. All indications are that the United 
States will be as dependent on Canada for the raw materials of 
the atomic age as it seems about to become with regard to iron ore. 
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In 1952 Canada’s exports of the five most important nonferrous 
metals amounted to $578 million, with no other nation even a 
close second. Mineral production in Canada was at an all-time 
high rate and still going up in 1953. It had registered a gain of 
9 percent in 1952 over 1951 and represented one of the nation’s 
major export items. Canadian mineral production in 1952 had a 
value of $1,278,000,000, representing a 22 percent jump over 1950. 
By comparison, United States mineral production ran about $5.8 
billion the same year. 

The situation with regard to the major categories of minerals 
was as follows in 1952: 


Oil and Natural Gas 

Crude oil shipments were up 25 percent over 1951, when a 
64 percent increase was recorded over 1950. There were 3,503 
producing wells on November 10, 1952, compared with 2,659 in 
1951. The largest daily average production was recorded in 1952 
with 217,313 barrels. National production of 45 million barrels 
in 1951 has almost quadrupled since 1947, and refining capacity 
has been expanded 50 percent. It is estimated that Canada has 
sufficient reserves of liquid petroleum to have no worries over its 
petroleum supplies in the foreseeable future. Moreover, the oil- 
rich tar sands of Alberta have been estimated to contain more 
petroleum than the world’s present known liquid reserves. Extract- 
ing the oil from these sand deposits is a project for the future, 
however, since the fluid form of crude oil still remains the most 
economical. It is believed that the uncovering of Canada’s liquid 
petroleum reserves has just begun. 

Proved reserves of natural gas are continuing to increase at a 
rapid rate, and the Fort St. John field in the Peace River area of 
British Columbia may possess the greatest reserves of all. It is 
estimated that reserves there amount to 2.5 trillion feet, and pipe- 
lines are now being constructed with a view to eventual export 
of some of it to the West Coast of the United States. 
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Iron Ore 

In the past Canadian iron ore production has been negligible, 
but it began to hit a skyrocket pace in 1953 as the first of two 
vast new discoveries started to produce in volume. In 1950 only 
3.6 million tons were mined, and this figure jumped to 4.7 million 
tons in 1951. (Minnesota, by far the leading United States sup- 
plier, produced 78.6 million tons in 1951.) The Errington ore 
body of the Steep Rock deposits in Ontario alone were expected 
to produce 3.5 million tons by the end of 1953. Exploration of 
the Steep Rock deposits indicates the presence of at least eight 
major bodies of high-grade ore, with an estimated reserve of 
500 million tons per thousand feet in depth and an indicated 
depth of more than 3,000 feet. Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited 
has leased the eastern third of the Steep Rock range to two groups 
of steel companies for development and is itself concentrating on 
the Errington and Hogarth beds. An expansion is already planned 
to boost this output to between 6 million and 9 million tons 
annually, and when the eastern area comes into production, Steep 
Rock will probably provide between 10 million and 15 million 
tons annually, mostly for export to the United States. 

Canada’s second major iron ore field is in the Labrador Trough 
in northern Quebec and Labrador. More than 417 million tons 
of high-grade ore (with greater than 50 percent iron content) 
have been proved, and the deposits are believed to be even more 
extensive. It is here that six American steel companies, the 
M. A. Hanna Company of Cleveland, and the Canadian mining 
interests have pooled $225 million in the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada and, at this writing, are building a new industrial empire 
representing what is believed to be the largest initial private capi- 
tal investment in any mining project in the world. 

A deep-water port is being constructed at the little fishing vil- 
lage of Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence. A railroad, its freight 
cars equipped with ultramodern roller bearings, is being built 
358 miles north to the mushrooming air-supplied town of Burnt 
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Creek, near which actual mining operations will be conducted. 
A fleet of ore vessels is under construction to take the shipments 
from the rail terminus at Seven Islands to Lake Erie ports and 
United States steel centers adjacent to the Great Lakes. Shipments 
of 2.5 million tons annually are scheduled to begin from Burnt 
Creek in 1954 and rise to 10 million tons over a three-year period. 

In addition to these deposits numerous others are being de- 
veloped throughout Canada, although none on such a vast scale. 
In summary, America’s iron age is in no danger of ending with 
the exhaustion of the Minnesota Mesabi range’s high-grade ore, 
which since 1892 has supplied the United States steel industry. 
That industry now uses about 100 million tons of high-grade ore 
annually. 

Canada’s coal production, however, is not sufficient for its own 
needs. Only 17,597,000 tons were mined in 1952, a drop of 1 mil- 
lion tons from 1950. During 1952 Canada exported a mere 388,960 
tons and imported 24,932,000 tons. 

Canada has long been second only to South Africa in the known 
p-vduction of gold, and in value gold is still its principal mining 
item, worth $161,873,000 in 1951. Gold, however, is of diminish- 
ing importance, and the nation’s production of the leading non- 
ferrous metals far outranks it in value; for example, nickel pro- 
duction was worth $151 million in 1951, copper totaled $148 mil- 
lion, and zinc $133.5 million. 


Uranium — New Source of Wealth 

Due to the internationa! atomic weapons race and the security 
reggrictions it imposes, production figures for uranium and com- 
rdrative data remain state secrets. Enough is known, however, to 

‘icate that Canada is possibly second only to the Belgian Congo 
* the production of uranium concentrates and may now even be 
AXst. This production, except the amount withheld for research 
and experimentation, is funneled through a Canadian government 
agency almost exclusively to the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
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When the American Manhattan Project was launched in 1942 
in a $2 billion gamble, Canada possessed the most readily avail- 
able source of uranium and the only refining plant on the North 
American continent. The radioactive deposits at Great Bear Lake 
had been worked by the Eldorado Mining and Refining Company, 
Limited, from 1933 to 1940, principally for radium. In January 
1944 the Canadian government expropriated the shares of Eldo- 
rado. In 1947 a great underground development program was 
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launched at Port Radium, and ore reserves there are now officially 
described as ‘‘comfortable,” with indications of at least five years 
of reserve in sight. This, together with the development of a new 
leaching process for uranium recovery, has boosted production 
there about 75 percent. Tailings (refuse materials) from previous 
operations are being pumped through eight feet of winter ice 
from Great Bear Lake and reprocessed. 

By April 1951 a new uranium strike known as Ace, located near 
Beaverlodge Lake in northwestern Saskatchewan, was proved. 
Production has already begun at the Ace mine and will soon ap- 
proximate 40 percent more than the production at Port Radium, 
with indications that other zones in this area may bring produc- 
tion up two or three times. Private companies were in the mining 
picture with more than 6,000 claims staked in the first quarter 
of 1953 in the Beaverlodge area, and eight firms had reached the 
stage of underground operations. 

The Beaverlodge strike is considered rich enough to assure 
Canada of a major role in the future competitive peacetime pro- 
duction and use of uranium, whereas the United States has so far 
developed only high-cost resources. 


Forests Primeval 

Forests cover 38 percent, or an estimated 1,320,000 square miles, 
of Canada’s huge land area in a belt from 600 to 1,000 miles wide 
across the eastern provinces, curving northward along the prairies 
and swinging southward again to blanket most of the Pacific Coast 
province of British Columbia. Canada has more than 150 species 
of trees, 31 of which are conifers. This huge bonanza of nature 
makes possible Canada’s greatest manufacturing industry—pulp 
and paper—and provides the nation with an export commodity 
nearly twice as lucrative as wheat. In 1951 Canada produced over 
80 percent of the world’s exports of newsprint, and 93 percent of 
this went to the United States. Pulp and paper products had a 
value of $824,029,649, while sawmill products totaled 6.5 billion 
board feet and were valued at $496,948,398. 
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Of the total productive forests, more than 60 percent is soft- 
wood, 25 percent mixed wood and 13.6 hardwood. Some 32 per- 
cent of the occupied forest lands are privately owned, but the 
rest is under government control; and cutting is regulated in 
general by leases and licenses to cut. Legislation was passed in 
1949 designed to perpetuate the forests through replanting and 
other methods. 


Great Hydroelectric Potential 


Cheap power is like a powerful magnet to pene Many of 
Canada’s recent industrial developments and others in progress 
and being planned are based on its huge water-power resources. 
Only the prairie region lacks water power in great abundance. 
In December 1952 Canada had a total of 14,373,560 horsepower 
of installed turbine capacity, a very large figure in relation to the 
Canadian population. Yet this represented only 22 percent of the 
economic potential available under present hydraulic practice. 

It has already been pointed out that Canada ranks second in 
the world in the production of aluminum. Hydroelectric power 
alone makes it possible for the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
a subsidiary of Aluminium Limited, an international holding com- 
pany, to haul ores from South America and Africa to the world’s 
largest aluminum refinery in the model city of Arvida, Quebec, 
and to produce 496,000 short tons of primary aluminum nation- 
ally. An even larger aluminum-power development is being built 
at Kitimat on the West Coast south of Prince Rupert. It will | 
eventually have a 550,000-short-ton capacity annually. 

Over | million horsepower of new turbine capacity was installed 
in Canada in 1952, and by late 1954 other projects are expected 
to add another 1.3 million h.p. Much of the developed power 
resources are along the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway sys- 
tem adjacent to Canada’s largest industrial centers, and these are 
being further expanded both by Canada alone and by joint 
Canadian-American projects such as those at Niagara Falls, New 
York. 
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Waterpower is playing its part in mineral development and 
also in the forestry industries. Almost every remote mining opera- 
tion in the Canadian wilds is preceded by the construction of a 
hydroelectric plant, and the nation’s pulp and paper mills are 
high among the power users. 


Fish and Furs 

Canada’s fisheries extend from the sockeye salmon waters of 
the Pacific to the cod and lobster waters of the Atlantic, with the 
whitefish and lake-trout fresh waters between them. The annual 
commercial catch runs more than 2 billion pounds, with a market 
value of $200 million. In addition, the Canadian inland sport, 
fishing for trout, great northern pike and other game fish species, 


_ draws many millions of American tourist dollars into the country. 


It was Canada’s furs that attracted the first French settlers. For 
many years fur remained the No. | industry, and even in modern 


_ Canada it holds sixth place among the primary industries. Pelts 


taken in 1951 were valued at $31,134,000, standard mink repre- 
senting $12,300,000 of this amount. A vigorous fur-farming in- 
dustry is also developing. There were 3,492 fur farms operating 
in 1950, which produced $8.5 million worth of mink pelts and 
$641,000 worth of fox. Fur processing is one of the nation’s large 
industries. 
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The Industrial Boom 


CANADA ENTERED THE SECOND HALF OF THE 20th century with a 
$21 billion annual economy, nearly double the $12 billion mark 
for gross national product at the end of World War II. It is 


doubtful if any major nation has ever experienced so rapid and © 


so broad an economic expansion in peacetime. Under the pressure 
of World War II the rate of expansion was also great, represent- 
ing a jump in gross national product from $5.7 billion in 1939 
to $12 billion in 1946. Personal income in 1951 hit the $15 billion 
mark, bringing the per capita income to over the $1,000 mark for 
the first time. This represents a standard of living, with its auto- 
mobiles, telephones, plumbing and TV sets, second only to the 
United States, where the per capita income was $1,584 in 1951. 
With its great natural resources to furnish the raw materials 
and a great investment of capital as the catalyst, Canadian manu- 
facturing has paced the rising economy. Whereas the net value 
of primary production—agriculture, forestry, mining and so on— 
rose from $2.5 billion in 1947 to $3.3 billion in 1950, the net value 
of secondary production—manufacturing and construction—rose 
from $4.8 billion to $7.2 billion in the same period. Already 


ranked sixth as a manufacturing nation, Canada may reach a_ 
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higher bracket before the second half of the century is far ad- 
vanced. 

Canada’s heavy industrial center is located in the province of 
Ontario along the Great Lakes waterways, and more than half 
,the nation’s factory production comes from here. Second is the 
adjacent Quebec Province, and third, the Pacific Coast province 
of British Columbia, all of which have great hydroelectric power 
developments. A strong trend for more industries to the north 
has developed from the great recent mineral discoveries and the 
need for more water power. Mining cities are being moved bodily; 
large lakes are being drained to get at ore deposits; uranium cities 
are being created; and the government is expanding its Chalk 
River atomic power experimental facilities. 


Aluminum Town 
Among the most spectacular of many dazzling Canadian indus- 
trial developments is the aluminum town of Arvida about 250 
miles northeast of Montreal. Arvida is at present the aluminum 
capital of the world, but a new Aluminum Company of Canada 
_ (Alcan) project at Kitimat, a little Indian fishing village 50 miles 
‘from Prince Rupert on the West Coast, may ultimately steal 
_ Arvida’s glory. The first stage of the Kitimat development, which 
is expected to result in a new city with a population of 50,000, 
is scheduled for completion in 1954. Eventually hydroelectric tur- 
bines of more than 2 million horsepower may be in operation 
there, representing a $600 million investment. Other recent big 
industrial developments include the opening in late 1952 of a 
$45 million jet engine plant at Malton, Ontario, near Toronto, 


| by Avro Canada Company, a subsidiary of the British Hawker 
| Siddeley Group, Ltd. This development has plunged Canada into 


the international race to capture the world jet plane market, both 
military and commercial, and makes it among the leading world 
air powers. 

Although the jet engine industry is a Canadian-British com- 
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petitor of the American industry, a great segment of Canada’s 
other industry is American. There are branches of more than 
3,000 American firms in Canada, double the figure of 1939, and 
347 have been added since the end of World War II. These range 
from mighty industrial complexes, such as the United States 
automobile assembly branches, to smaller operations. The lusty 
Canadian offspring of the United States motor vehicle industry | 
makes it third of all individual Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The rapid rate of expansion of the whole Canadian economy 
has brought about the greatest increase of all in the construction | 
field, where the net value of production jumped from $601 million 
in 1947 to $1.3 billion in 1950. Much of this increase is due to 
the pace of new investments in Canada, where capital spending 
reached $4,577,000,000 in 1951 and is expected to top $5.4 billion 
in 1953. 


Room for Investment 


American capital has been contributing to the current boom, 
with nearly $1.5 billion being invested from 1950 through mid- 
1952. Total American investments in Canada are estimated at 
$8 billion. 

Canadians themselves have been supplying the major capital, 
however, with an estimated $20 billion set aside for new invest- 
ment since the end of the war. American investments are estimated 
at 10 percent of the Canadian total, with Europe supplying 
slightly less than 5 percent. 

In certain fields the American investor looms large Americans 
own 37 percent of the manufacturing facilities and mere than 
50 percent of the petroleum industry. Alcan, for example, is 
70 percent owned by American shareholders, although 65 percent — 
of the firm’s 11,000 shareholding individuals are Canadian. 

The Toronto Stock Exchange has become one of the world’s 
major financial markets, handling 70 percent of the Canadian 
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trading, with the daily transfers, mostly in mining and oil ven- 
tures, exceeding that of the New York Stock Exchange in volume 
of shares, although not in value. 

In the United States steel has been the bellwether of industry 
and the nation’s economy. A look at Canada from the same point 
of view shows a growing self-sufficiency in many types of steel 
products, particularly those depending on the electric furnace 
process. An over-all deficiency exists, however, which is made up 
by importations, principally from the United States. In addition, 
many of Canada’s steel-using manufacturing industries are de- 
pendent on finished American parts, so that exact comparisons 
are difficult. Much of Canadian industry is so closely integrated 
with that of the United States that it may be doubted that Cana- 
da’s steel mills will approach the status of Germany’s Ruhr area 
in the near future. 

Canadian steel production was 3.5 million tons in 1951, com- 
pared with a United States production exceeding 100 million tons. 
To be on a comparable basis with the United States in terms of 
population Canadian production would have to be three times 
as large as this. 


Foreign Markets Vital 

Canada leads major countries in foreign trade on a per capita 
basis ($588) and ranks fourth in total dollar volume behind the 
United States, United Kingdom and France, in that order. The 
International Monetary Fund placed Canada’s volume as 5.2 per- 
cent of total world trade in 1951. This foreign trade volume 
accounts fow slightly more than half of Canada’s yearly income. 
By comparison the United States, top world trader in dollar 
volume, does not even rank among the first 12 nations on a per 
capita basis. Canada’s per capita trade is exceeded only by the 
tiny crown colony of Hong Kong and the vigorous Common- 
wealth cousin, New Zealand. 

The United States and Canada are each other’s best customers. 
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During the 1949-52 period 50.4 percent of Canada’s exports went 
to the United States and 70.7 percent of its imports came from 
south of the border. Canadian exports to the United States | 
amounted to $2.5 billion in 1953 and imports from the United 
States came to $3.2 billion. 

Britain, Canada’s second best customer, ranks far behind the 
United States. Canada’s exports to Britain totaled $631 million 
in 1951, and Canada’s imports from Britain came to $404 million. 

Following Britain in market importance to Canada are Belgium 
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and Luxembourg, Japan, Brazil, Union of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, France, Germany, India, Norway, and Mexico. 

Canada’s leading export commodities ranked by value in 1951 
were as follows: 


Exports Millions 
Newsprint, paper $536 
Wheat 441 
Woodpulp 365 
Planks and boards 312 
Nickel 105 
Aluminum (primary and semifabricated )...................... 103 


Total Canadian exports in 1951 were valued at $4,161,000,000 
F.O.B. 

The ten leading import items in 1951 were machinery, petro- 
leum, automobile parts, rolling-mill products, tractors and parts, 
electrical apparatus, bituminous coal, raw cotton, internal com- 
bustion engines and parts, and raw sugar. 

One of the past miracles of Canadian development has been 
the tying together of the 4,000-mile string of provinces into a 
single nation. Two transcontinental railroad systems bridge the 
width of Canada, and a 2,200-mile inland waterway for shallow- 
draft vessels, shared with the United States, connects the Great 
Central Plain wheat bowl and the Ontario-Quebec industrial cen- 
ter with the Atlantic Ocean via the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 


River. 


Controversial Seaway 

It has long been a Canadian dream, however, to improve what 
is already the world’s greatest inland waterway, so that ocean 
shipping can dock in the heartland of the North American con- 
tinent. This dream has been slowly translated into reality by in- 
dividual project links, but session after session of the American 
Congress has adjourned without completing action on legislation 
to make the United States a partner with Canada in the gigantic 
final phase of the seaway development. 
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After nearly 50 years of seaway debate, the realization of the 
dream was made possible in a left-handed fashion in November 
1953, when joint Canadian-United States construction of huge 
power works at the International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River, which is the major barrier keeping deep-sea shipping 
from the Great Lakes, finally cleared the United States legislative 
and executive branches of government. President Eisenhower 
formalized United States approval of the power project—still sub- 
ject to further delay in the courts—by signing an executive order 
designating the Power Authority of New York State as the United | 
States partner in the construction. The Canadian government 
has designated the Hydroelectric Power Comission of Ontario 
as its agency. 
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The joint power development calls for dams, which, inciden- 
tally, will provide the deep water necessary for shipping if locks 
and canals are built alongside of the power works. In 1952 Canada 
announced that it was prepared to construct the navigation works 
~a relatively minor part of the project—if the United States Con- 
gress remained deadlocked on the seaway phase of the develop- 
ment. 


Delays in U.S. 

Early in 1954 there remained a chance that Congress would 
still make the seaway a joint project. However, Canada is still 
determined to do it alone if the acrimonious, regionally colored 
debate continues across the border. Nonparticipation in the 
seaway part of the project by the United States means merely 
that the navigation works of the International Rapids section 
will be on the Canadian side of the river, at a somewhat higher 
cost, all borne by Canada, rather than on the American side, with 
a sharing of expense and administration. 

When completed, the St. Lawrence Seaway will provide a 2,200- 
mile route, 27 feet deep, from the headwaters of the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean. About 90 percent of the world’s deep-sea 
shipping will thus be able to reach the inner continent without 
transfering cargo, and shipment of such raw materials as iron ore 
from Burnt Creek to American steel centers will be made less 
complicated and expensive. 


Building Plans 
The total cost of the seaway, a complex of projects, is estimated 


| at $818 million, of which $700 million would be spent on the 


International Rapids section, with $400 million of this spent on 
the power works. Both power works and the seaway portion are 
conceived as self-liquidating improvements which would be payed 
off in 50 years. Canada has pledged equal treatment and tolls to 
vessels of all nations if it builds the navigation works alone. 
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From east to west the principal segments of the seaway are as 
follows: 

1. The St. Lawrence River is already channeled for ocean ship- 
ping from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Montreal. 

2. The present 15-foot minimum channel from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario will be deepened and widened, and new deep locks 
will be constructed at the Soulanges and Lachine canals on the 


Canadian side. The International Rapids section, previously dis- | 


cussed, will provide 2.2 million horsepower of electricity and will 
eliminate the major bottleneck of the waterway system. 

3. Canada plans to deepen the Welland Canal, which detours 
Niagara Falls, from 25 feet to 27 feet, a relatively minor project. 
This, with the St. Lawrence River navigation works, would con- 
nect the Atlantic with Lake Erie, where the ports connect with 
Pittsburgh. The American cities of Cleveland and Toledo would 
thus gain access to deep water. | 

4. Lakes Michigan and Huron would be brought into the deep-. 
water system, along with Detroit, by relatively minor improve- 
ments on the United States side, notably dredging of the St. Clair 
and Detroit rivers and Lake St. Clair. Chicago and Milwaukee 
would be among the American cities reached by this link. 

5. Enlargement of two of the three American locks at the Sco 
and the dredging of St. Mary’s River would connect Lake Superior. 
to the system and bring world commerce to the westernmost lake 
ports of Duluth, Fort William, Sault Ste. Marie and Port Arthur. 

The seaway project has been a subject of much public misinter- 
pretation on both sides of the border. Canada’s “go it alone” pro- 
nouncement of 1952 was in no sense a defiant gesture, although 
it did come as a shock to some in Washington to learn that the 
“country cousin” to the north was growing up rapidly and had 
growing pains too. 

Probably the most compelling reason the dream is approaching 
reality today, through the medium of electric power development, 
is that the lack of necessary cheap power was beginning to hurt 
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on both sides of the border. Although Canada has enormous scat- 
tered hydroelectric resources still untapped, the St. Lawrence’s 
_ | International Rapids area is the principal new source so located 
as to serve the Ontario-Quebec heavy industrial center, up-state 
__ New York and adjacent areas. Development of St. Lawrence power 


. \will remove a serious impediment to further industrial expansion 
in Canada’s Ontario manufacturing centers. 


Railroads and Highways 

As in the United States, Canada’s transcontinental railways 
opened up the West. Today there are two great transcontinental 
systems which are cautiously putting fingers northward, where the 
airplane has opened up the new frontier. The government-owned 
Canadian National Railways, combined with the joint stock cor- 
poration, Canadian Pacific, and several smaller lines, provide 
Canada with 58,150 miles of track, which carried 64.3 billion tons 
of freight in 1951. 

At the beginning of 1951 Canada had 567,000 miles of motor 
vehicle roads, of which 167,000 were surfaced. Construction of 
a 4,580-mile national coast-to-coast highway, sanctioned in 1949, 
is now in full swing, with substantial sections completed. This 
is a joint project of the provinces and the Dominion government. 

The Alaskan Highway, providing a 1,523-mile gravel-surfaced 
year-round route from Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, was completed in October 1942 as a military proj- 
ect, and it is the only land transportation route from the United 
States and southern Canada to the Canadian Yukon and the 
American Alaska territories. Some 1,221 miles of the project are 
in Canada. 

Today it is possible to go from Florida to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
on commercial busses as well as by automobile. 

The airplane has played and is playing more of a role in Cana- 
dian pioneering than the traditional covered wagon did in Ameri- 
can affairs. Sizeable Canadian cities and industrial enterprises are 
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wholly dependent on air transport. Several mining firms operate 
extensive airline routes as matter-of-fact subsidiaries. The Cana- 
dian bush pilot, who can and has landed almost everywhere in 
Canada, has been the Lewis and Clark in opening new frontiers. 
The lack of landing fields in the wilds have not held him back. 
Canada’s many lakes have been his airports. 


Canada on Wings 


The nation has six scheduled commercial airlines and a highly 
developed network of modern airports. In addition there are 165 
licensed nonscheduled or specialty service airline operators. The 
largest scheduled airline is the Trans-Canada Air Lines, which 
operates domestically and also competes with American lines for 
European traffic. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, operates 
domestically as well as to Australia, New Zealand and the Orient 
over 15,295 route miles. Gander Airport, Newfoundland, is the 
most strategic stop for all air traffic between North America and 
Europe via the North Atlantic route. With its advanced civil and 
military aviation and its new jet aircraft engine industry, Canada 
is counted among the first five top air powers. 

Canada’s air force is a vital unit in cooperative defense plans 
for the North American continent and in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. In addition, Canada and the United States 
are partners in a complex pattern of defense projects on Canadian 
soil, including air bases, weather stations and a radar network. 


Tourists North and South 


Most Americans believe that the American tourist is a big 
annual Canadian cash crop. The fact is that since 1951 Cana- 
dians traveling in the United States have spent more here than 
Americans in Canada. Canada’s growing prosperity, the abandon- 
ment of wartime currency restrictions, and a premium on the 
Canadian dollar over the American dollar where there used to be 
a discount have resulted in increasing from two to three times 
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Canadian traveler expenditures in the United States since 1948. 
In 1951 the Canadians spent $258 million (Canadian) in the 
United States, while Americans spent $245 million in Canada; and 
the Canadian spending rate has been climbing higher since then. 

In short, our neighbor to the north is experiencing a remark- 
able economic boom in which the American economy has a sig- 
nificant share. It is natural that we should rejoice in the rapid 
development of a friendly nation which is one of our partners 
in the defense of the free world. We must be careful, however, 
to avoid over-enthusiasm in making unduly rosy assumptions 
about the ultimate results of this boom. And we must be careful, 
also, to reassure our Canadian friends that our need for their 
resources, particularly iron ore and uranium, and our interest 
in the markets their growing population provides for our goods 
will not cause us to intervene in their political and economic life 
or attempt to influence their foreign policy. 
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Canada 
and the World 


by Mason Wade 


IN RECENT YEARS CANADA HAS BECOME A WORD to conjure with in 
the United States, Western Europe and Southeast Asia. Long the 
“unknown country,” even to its closest neighbor, it has now come 
to be regarded as a new El Dorado, offering the same appeal in 
the postwar world that the United States did a century ago. 

American and European capital has poured into Canada since 
the discovery of new natural resources, swelling an economic boom 
founded upon wartime industrialization. Americans have re- 
sponded widely to the call of the last frontier in North America; 
and many Europeans have sought to rebuild war-shattered lives 
in a North American country which raised fewer barriers to post- 
war immigration than the United States. In international affairs 
Canada has enjoyed a fortunate position. For Western Europeans 
it has closer ties with their homeland than the United States. For 
the peoples of Southeast Asia it is a onetime colonial country 
which has successfully won its own independence and has no 
imperialist ax to grind. 
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Canada’s World Contributions 

The implications of Canada’s rapid growth in political, eco- 
nomic and cultural terms since 1945 are of profound importance 
to the United States and the whole free world outside the Iron 
Curtain. After World War II had left Europe largely in ruins 
and spiritually exhausted, Canada suddenly found itself, some- 
what to its surprise, one of the two “have” nations in the free 
world. Along with the United States, Canada was forced to take 
a much more active part in international affairs than it had ever 
previously done and, as a result, to bear heavier economic burdens. 
It found itself playing a still more prominent role in the postwar 
Commonwealth of Nations than it had done in the gradual evolu- 
tion of the British Empire of 1815 to the British Commonwealth 
of self-governing nations sanctioned by the Statute of Westminster 
of 1931. It found itself making loans to Britain rather than re- 
ceiving them, and participating in the economic development 
of other Commonwealth countries under the Colombo plan, 
adopted in 1950. 


Support of UN and NATO 

From the San Francisco conference on, Canada took an active 
part in the United Nations, first as a spokesman of the smaller 
powers and then as a reconciler of differences between the great 
powers. In 1947, when the UN Security Council had become ham- 
strung by the repeated vetoes of the Soviet bloc, Canada proposed 
the idea of a smaller regional association of nations banded to- 
gether to meet the Soviet threat to their common way of life. The 
United States, in the Vandenberg Resolution, adopted this idea, 
which led to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Together 
the two North American neighbors worked out with the European 
nations—which were already united by the Brussels treaty of 1948 
—the North Atlantic pact of 1949. This pact deterred Soviet ag- 
gression in Europe and strengthened and tightened the historic 
community of interests between Western Europe and North 
America. 
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To fulfill its international commitments under the Common- 
wealth, the UN and NATO, Canada is now maintaining out of 
its small population armed forces of over 100,000. Since 1945, also, 
it has given assistance to its allies and friends amounting to nearly 
$3 billion in grants, gifts or credits. No small power has done 
more, and Canada must be considered a great small power. 

Canadians are proud of their contribution to the economic 
rehabilitation of Western Europe and to the political stability 
of the postwar world and are sensitive to the criticisms which 
have been made of its scope. They point out that theirs is a big 
country with a small population—less than one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of the United States within a land area a million square 
miles larger. Many Canadians feel that a much bigger population 
is needed to develop Canada’s resources and industry for peace- 
ful purposes and that too much manpower is going into military 
and defense commitments at the present time. They defend them- 
selves against the charge that Canada is the only NATO country 
without compulsory military service by stressing the deep-rooted 
French Canadian opposition to conscription—an opposition which 
threatened Canadian unity in both world wars. They also point 
out the antagonism of labor unions to a policy which would in- 
volve government direction and allocation of manpower. Cana- 
dians regard their country’s national unity and the long-range 
development of its natural resources as vital to the Western 
world. They consider Canada’s expenditure on defense of 11 per- 
cent of its net national income as proportionately equal to the 
United States’ 16.5 percent, considering the lower standard of 
living in Canada and the great difference in national wealth. 


Nationalism Versus Internationalism 

These considerations have much validity. While Canada cannot 
easily contribute more manpower to the defense effort of the free 
world, it probably could give more economic assistance if world 
trade conditions permit the expansion of its exports and the 
further development of its economy. There is growing popular 
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pressure for increasing Canada’s contribution to technical assist- 
ance for underdeveloped countries under both the Colombo plan 
and the United Nations. 

As in the United States, however, there is a continuing conflict 
in Canada between the forces of internationalism and nationalism. 
Traditionally Canada has a more international outlook than the 
United States because of its historical ties with Britain and France 
and its dependence on world trade in the absence of an adequate 
domestic market for its products. But for many years nationalism 
has played a role in Canada, and now it is increasingly important. 
Most Americans, who have customarily taken Canada for granted, 
ignored the development since 1939 of a vigorous English Cana- 
dian nationalism, which in the postwar period has fused with a 
much older French Canadian nationalism directed against both 
Britain and the United States. 

French Canadian nationalism arose from the opposition of an 
ethnic and cultural minority to 19th-century British imperialism, 
particularly to the involvement of Canada in the Boer war. It 
came to a head in 1917 and again in 1944 in protest against the 
conscription of Canadians to fight “Britain’s wars.” Meanwhile, 
with the rapid industrialization of Quebec by English-speaking 
big business, an economic nationalism grew up which called for 
the development of Canada’s resources in the interest of Cana- 
dians and for the processing of raw materials within Canada. It 
became at least as important as the old anti-imperialism during 
the depression of the 1930’s and World War II, which saw the 
beginning of loans and gifts to Britain and a great expansion of 
American business interests in Canada. 

English Canadian nationalism, which was largely a product of 
World War I, again assumed significant proportions during the 
long period from 1939 to 1944, when the Canadian Army was 
largely marking time in Britain. Many Canadians who had been 
brought up to think of Britain as “home” discovered how Cana- 
dian they really were when they had spent some time there. 
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Conscious of Canada’s new national status, they found British 
assumptions of superiority galling. They were also irritated to 
have Canada’s wartime achievements lumped with the British 
record. Canada’s war effort, a remarkable one for a small popula- 
tion, stimulated national feeling and furthered the coming to- 
gether of the nationalisms of its two main ethnic groups. The 
French Canadians discovered at last that there were many English 
Canadians who put Canada before Britain, while the English 
Canadians learned that their compatriots were not North Ameri- 
can Frenchmen, loyal only to France and Rome, but were, instead, 
profoundly Canadian. 


Reaction Against the U.S. 

With the postwar decline of British influence, both in Canada 
and in the world at large, this new Canadian nationalism has in- 
creasingly found its focus in reaction against American influence, 
whether political, military, economic or cultural. Canada came 
of age as a nation just as the older nationalisms of Europe and 
the United States began to yield to internationalism. Politically 
Canada has faced the facts of the postwar world and its division 
into two power blocs. It has accepted the leadership of the United 
States in the search for peace through collective action. But it has 
accepted that leadership with reservations, which were clearly 
defined in 1953 by External Affairs Minister Lester B. Pearson 
when he said: “Proximity does not mean for us the imposed 
leadership of the master or the enforced obedience of the satellite. 
It means a partnership, based on consultation and cooperation, 
and it includes the right to agree—or disagree.” In accordance 
with these principles, which Mr. Pearson has stated on several 
other occasions, Canada has reserved its freedom of action and 
has not followed the American lead in world affairs immediately 
and unquestioningly. 

Yet the closest possible cooperation with the United States is 
an inevitable necessity for Canada. Such cooperation is called 
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for by continental considerations of defense, the close integration 
of the Canadian and American economies, and basic agreement 
on main objectives. Differences over immediate goals and methods 
have sometimes been magnified out of proportion, both by Ameri- 
cans surprised to find Canadians critical of the United States and 
by Canadians anxious to prove that Canada is following its own 
course. The very inevitability of Canadian-American cooperation 
has proved distasteful to the more strenuous Canadian national- 
ists, who are not happy at the thought that their country may be 
bound to the chariot wheels of the United States, particularly 
when they believe, as they do, that the charioteer is often irre- 


sponsible. 


‘Peace With Friction’ 

A good many Americans have been very much surprised to find 
in the postwar years that some Canadians fear and distrust the 
United States and that they have said as much, with emphasis, on 
public occasions. The American press has long assumed that 
Canada was not news, but incidents which might have been cap- 
tioned “Canadian Bites Americans” have shaken this tradition. 

Americans have heard so many fulsome speeches about the un- 
defended frontier and a century and a half of peaceful relations 
that they have been considerably jolted by recent border irrita- 
tions and occasional Canadian talk of “‘peace with friction.’” The 
shock might have been less if more Americans had known that 
in fact peaceful Canadian-American relations since the War of 
1812 have been endangered by at least three near escapes from 
war and by recurrent American talk of annexing Canada, the last 
time as recently as 1911. Even today scarcely a year passes without 
some American who has just discovered Canada proposing to 
relieve the Canadians of chains of which they are not conscious, 
usually on the assumption that Canada is a British colony gov- 
erned from London. Such proposals are not relished by Cana- 
dians, jealous of their sovereignty and traditionally fearful of 
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absorption by their much bigger and more powerful neighbor. 

The present talk of “American imperialism” and the growing 
resistance to American influence in Canada are not wholly new 
developments. Anti-Americanism is an old Canadian tradition 
which goes back to the days of those refugees—whom Americans 
call Tories and Canadians, United Empire Loyalists—who dis- 
trusted and feared the country from which they fled as a result 
of the American Revolution. This tradition of ultra-British 
loyalism and anti-Americanism has remained powerful, despite 
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Canada’s evolution to nationhood independent of Britain and 
despite the fact that Canada and the United States have achieved 
the closest relationship between sovereign nations that the world 
has ever known. With the recent tightening of United States- 
Canadian military and economic bonds, this traditional antag- 
onism has revived. Although it is largely a natural manifestation 
of the highly sensitive new Canadian nationalism, it has also been 
deliberately cultivated by domestic allies of the Kremlin in the 
hope of embittering the relations between the two richest coun- 
tries in the grand alliance of the free nations. 


Canada’s Manifest Destiny 

Americans who find that today Canadians tend to wear a na- 
tionalist chip on their shoulder and to talk too big for the size 
of Canada’s international boots should recall the not-so-distant 
days of our national youth, when the oratorical crimes committed 
in the name of the manifest destiny of the United States made 
older nations smile when they did not infuriate them. Today 
Canada has its own sense of manifest destiny. For now at last Sir 
Wilfred Laurier’s prophecy that this would be Canada’s century, 
as the 19th had been the American century, shows signs of being 
realized. Canadians are very conscious of their country’s political 
coming-of-age and of its great development as an economic force 
in the world. It is not surprising that there is a certain tendency 
to paint the maple leaf somewhat larger and more golden than 
it is in fact, particularly among a people who, despite their distaste 
for American eagle-screaming, are not themselves immune from 
the North American weakness for stretching the facts of a case in 
the interest of verbal grandeur and emotional satisfaction. 
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The Political Scene 


IN TERMS OF INTERNAL POLITICS CANADA has enjoyed an almost 
unique stability during the postwar period, which has favored 
uninterrupted national growth. The Liberal party has held power 
since 1921, with the exception of a few days in 1926 and the period 
between 1930 and 1935, which was a good time to be in opposi- 
tion. The depression-born Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (CCF), modeled on the British Labor party, and the Bloc 
Populaire, an ultranationalistic antiwar French Canadian group, 
threatened the Liberal dominance during the war tensions of 
1943 and 1944. The Liberals, however, were returned to power in 
1945 with a comfortable majority, which became an overwhelming 
one in 1949 and was only slightly reduced in 1953. 


Predominance of Liberal Party 


This remarkable record is primarily due to the fact that the 
Liberal party is the only truly national group which enjoys con- 
siderable strength in all parts of Canada and among all social 
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groups. The Progressive Conservatives, the other traditional party, 
are powerful only in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. They 
have never been able to win significant support in Quebec since 
the Conservative government imposed conscription in 1917, de- 
spite their repeated efforts to form an Ontario-Quebec alliance 
against centralization by Ottawa on a platform of provincial rights 
and sound conservative principles. The party is virtually extinct 
in the West. The CCF, Social Credit, and Labor Progressive 
(Communist) parties are protest groups. They have never attained 
national strength, although the CCF dominates Saskatchewan 
and Social Credit controls Alberta and is becoming important in 
British Columbia. The Labor Progressives are an insignificant 
political force, although very active in the propaganda field, and 
have only once succeeded in electing a member to the Federal 
Parliament. 

Another factor in the long Liberal dominance has been the 
party’s elasticity. With equal ease it took over and adapted the 
New Deal program of the Conservatives in 1935 and the welfare 
state program of the CCF in 1945. It is a middle-of-the-road, 
pragmatic rather than doctrinaire -party, which is extremely re- 
sponsive to public opinion and gives Canada the sort of govern- 
ment that most Canadians want, with their strong instinct for 
moderation and prudence. 

Under Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, who had previously 
served as minister of justice (1941-46) and external affairs minister 
(1946-48), the Liberals have followed Mackenzie King’s policy of- 
moderate nationalism, striking a deft balance between historic 
British and French ties and Canada’s newer bonds with the United 
States. The rounding out of the Confederation, planned in 1867, 
by the union of Newfoundland and Labrador with Canada in 
1949 helped to make possible the impressive growth of 2.5 million 
in population between 1941 and 1951. In 1949 the government 
also ended appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in London, and made the Supreme Court the court of last resort. 
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It also gave the Canadian Parliament the right to amend the 
Canadian constitution in Federal matters without reference to the 
British Parliament. And in 1952 Canada inaugurated its first 
native-born governor-general, Vincent Massey, although this offi- 
cial representative of the Crown had long enjoyed only symbolic 
functions and was appointed only with the approval of the Cana- 
dian government. 

By these steps Canada rounded out the independence which it 
had won in 1926 and which was officially sanctioned by the Statute 
of Westminster five years later. 


Business Works With Government 

It is notable that there is little opposition between Canadian 
business and government. The Liberal leaders have close ties to 
business; businessmen as well as academic experts have helped 
the government to apply the controls which have maintained pros- 
perity, balanced the budget and reduced the national debt each 
year since 1945. The able Canadian civil service enjoys more 
prestige and power in the business world than do their American 
colleagues. The banking system is more closely influenced by the 
government than in the United States, and the government has 
long taken a more active part in certain areas of the economy, 
such as transportation, communications and power, which private 
interests have been unable to develop out of their own resources. 
As a result there is no traditional feud between business and 
government, and Conservative attempts to use the American cry 
of “creeping socialism” against the government have been singu- 
larly unsuccessful. 


No Foreign Policy Rifts 

There is also no real issue arising from foreign affairs. Canada’s 
foreign policy is essentially based on close relations with the 
United States and the Commonwealth of Nations, and on the 
maintenance of world peace which is essential to Canada’s exist- 
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ence. True, there are differences over the emphasis given to each 
of these factors, but there is no significant support among the 
Canadian people for repudiating any one of them. 

The Tories thunder when the United States armed forces are 
given privileges on Canadian soil or when statistics reveal that 
Canada is coming more and more into the American economic 
orbit and leaving the orbit of Britain. Few Canadians, however, 
would care to repudiate the permanent partnership with the 
United States in the joint defense of the northern half of the 
hemisphere, which was undertaken in the Ogdensburg agreement 
of August 1940 and renewed in 1947. And fewer still would deny 
themselves the wealth they gain by selling raw materials to the 
United States and the things they can consequently buy from that 
great market place. The Joint Economic Board, formed in 1953 
at the suggestion of the Canadian government, carries on the 
spirit of the Hyde Park Declaration of 1941 and should do much 
to eliminate the demands for retaliation when the American 
tariff hampers Canadian-American trade. 

The intangible and somewhat mystic ties of the Commonwealth 
have strong emotional power, except in French Canada, and even 
there they are realistically valued as an offset to American influ- 
ence. Internationalism has gradually broken down Canada’s 
North American isolationism, once eloquently expressed by the 
Canadian representative to the League of Nations in the declara- 
tion that Canada lived “in a fireproof house far from inflammable 
materials.”” There is a vast difference between the view voiced 
by Prime Minister King in 1939, when he characterized as “a 
nightmare and sheer madness” the idea “that a country which 
has all it can do to govern itself should feel called upon to save, 
periodically, a continent that cannot run itself,” and his stand 
in 1945, when he won almost unanimous support from Parliament 
for a resolution that “the establishment of an effective inter- 
national organization for the maintenance of international peace 
and security is of vital importance to Canada.” The people of 
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Canada unquestionably supported Mr. St. Laurent’s statement 
in 1947 that “security for this country lies in the development of 
a firm structure of international organization,” when he pledged 
his country’s adherence to internationalism. 


Growth of World Responsibility 


World War II hastened Canada’s national maturity, and since 
1945 Canadians have taken increasing pride in their country’s 
growing stature in international affairs. During the war Canada’s 
small population was stretched to the breaking point in supply- 
ing manpower for the services and for war industry. At the same 
time Canadians cheerfully accepted the heavy economic burdens 
caused by the gift of $1 billion to Britain in 1942, by subsequent 
loans and credits, and by mutual aid to the Allies, which was 
equivalent to American Lend-Lease in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the two countries. Canadians pride themselves that their 
country was the only ally of the United States not to accept Lend- 
Lease and that since 1945 Canada has paid for American wartime 
installations in Canada. 

During the closing years of the war Canadians took an active 
part in the formation of UNRRA, the FAO, International Civil 


Aviation Organization and the International Monetary Fund; and 


this participation in international organizations was continued in 
the postwar period. Canada was the only small nation represented 
in all the special agencies of the United Nations in 1947, and it 
has continued to play an important role in the proceedings of 
the Security Council, the General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

As the grim two-power world emerged from the misty hopes of 
universal cooperation, Canadians displayed marked talents in 
achieving effective internationalism and in evolving compromises 
which helped the United Nations to survive. The selection of 
Canada’s foreign minister, Lester Pearson, as president of the 
General Assembly in 1952 and the effort to name him as secretary- 
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general in 1953 were well-deserved tributes to the moderate and 
impartial role that Mr. Pearson and other Canadian delegates 
have played in United Nations affairs. 


New Diplomatic Activities 

All this participation in international organizations has made 
heavy demands on a country whose diplomatic service before the 
war consisted of a high commissioner in London, ministers in 
Washington and Paris, and a handful of trade commissioners 
scattered around the world, chiefly in Commonwealth countries. 


_ By 1945 Canada had abroad 13 embassies, 2 legations, 1 special 


mission and 3 consulates, in addition to high commissioners in 
the Commonwealth countries. In that year it sent delegations to 
27 international conferences. 

Despite occasional protests against the expense involved and 
some questioning of the benefit to Canada of such extensive diplo- 


_ matic activity, the trend has continued, bringing about in 1953 


a total of 21 embassies, 10 legations, 4 special missions and 10 


_ consulates, in addition to 6 high commissioners and participation 


in some 150 international conferences. The placid ways of Ottawa 
have been altered by the presence of a foreign diplomatic corps 
of some 350 members, most of whom take every opportunity to 
familiarize Canadians with their countries and their problems. 
Foreign affairs are no longer dismissed in a brief, unchallenged 
annual statement by the minister in the House of Commons, but 
are vigorously debated both in government and private circles. 
Canada is in the world to stay, and most Canadians don’t regret it, 
although some wish they could go about their business of develop- 
ing their country without the burdens imposed by world problems. 
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Two Peoples, 
One Nation 


CANADA’S ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN POSTWAR international affairs 
has strengthened the unity of English and French Canada, which 
has never been closer than today, despite the cleavage which 
existed at the beginning of 1945 as a result of the conscription 
crisis. More English and French Canadians served together abroad 
than ever before, while even the French Canadians who refused 
to volunteer for overseas service came to realize that Canada 
meant more than the province of Quebec. French Canadians have 
been active in the expanded Canadian diplomatic service, for 
which they are well adapted by linguistic skills and cultural back- 
ground, and Quebec has thus gained a sense of greater participa- 
tion in Canada’s national life. 


Change in French Canadian Attitude 


Under a French Canadian prime minister who has won the 
respect of the whole country without losing that of his own 
province, Quebec has found fewer quarrels to pick with Ottawa, 
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which takes into account its sentiments as well as those of the 
English majority. While it is doubtful that there would be any 
great enthusiasm for a holy war against communism and any less 
opposition to conscription than in the past, French Canada has 
accepted the country’s international commitments with good 
grace and has been little affected by the neutralism of postwar 
France. French Canadian nationalism today is more concerned 
with social problems raised by the rapid industrialization of Que- 
bec than with the political and economic nationalism of the past. 


The Massey Report 

One of the factors in the much improved relationship between 
the two main Canadian stocks has been the official recognition of 
Canada’s biculturalism and the sympathy shown to French Cana- 
dian culture by the Royal Commission on Development of the 
Arts, Letters, and Sciences in Canada, which was established by 
the Federal government in 1949 and made its report in June 1951. 
This ‘Massey Report’’—so called after the chairman, the Right 
Honorable Vincent Massey, who became the first Canadian-born 
governor-general in 1952—was an assessment of the state of Cana- 
dian culture and of the measures which might be taken by the 
government to foster its development. 

Despite the fireworks aroused in Quebec when the commission 
ventured into the field of education—a field reserved to the prov- 
inces by the Canadian constitution and jealously guarded by 
Quebec to insure French Canadian rights—French Canada was 
generally sympathetic to the report, which dealt exhaustively 
with the cultural problems long given a higher priority by French 
than by English Canadians. The French press hailed the prospect 
of Federal support for culture; the English press was more apt to 
question whether culture should be bought and whether the 
cultural field was a proper one for government. But the report 
clearly crystallized the English Canadian cultural nationalism 
which had been growing slowly since the end of World War I, 
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producing the Group of Seven school of art and a handful of 
literary reviews. Recommendations in the report met needs long 
felt by those concerned with Canadian culture and particularly 
by the French Canadian minority, whose cultural activity was 
much greater than its limited audience could support. 


Attitude Toward U.S. Culture 


The action which the government has already taken on the 
‘Massey Report,” by providing Federal grants for the universities, 
scholarships for study abroad and support for a National Library, 
and further development of the National Gallery, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Commission and the National Film Board indicate 
that this important document will be used as a blueprint for 
future Canadian cultural development. It is significant that the 
report is characterized by an emphasis on the British, French and 
native Canadian traditions and that it calls for a conscious and 
determined effort to offset American influences. The chapter 
which analyzes the nature and extent of these influences concludes: 


. a vast and disproportionate amount of material coming from a 
single and alien source may stifle rather than’ stimulate our own 
creative effort; and passively accepted without any standard of com- 
parison, this may weaken critical faculties. We are now spending 
millions to maintain a national independence, which would be nothing 
but an empty shell without a vigorous and distinctive cultural life. 
We have seen that we have its elements in our traditions and in our 
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history; we have made important progress, often aided by American 
generosity. We must not be blind, however, to the very present danger 
of permanent dependence. 


The report and the action taken upon it indicate the strength of 
the new cultural nationalism and the official support given to 
efforts to resist the pervasive American influences which flow across 
the border. 

It remains something of a question, however, how strong this 
cultural nationalism is among the Canadian people at large, as 
distinct from some of their leaders. Only a few are so much dis- 
turbed by the fact that the Canadian press gets most of its world 
news through American channels that they subscribe to British 
or French papers. American magazines have a much larger circu- 
lation in Canada than Canadian or British and French periodi- 
cals. Most Canadians undoubtedly prefer to get their radio news 
from the unemotional Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
its Canadian commentators, but the CBC has been forced by 
public demand to pipe in a great many American entertainment 
programs, which are more popular and less costly than most pro- 
grams produced at home. The CBC’s special Wednesday night 
broadcasts—modeled on the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
“Third Program’”—have not won a large following. The average 
Canadian listener, like his American counterpart, is more inter- 
ested in sports broadcasts and soap operas than in cultural talks 
and serious drama, and prefers jazz to classical music. 

Television, which was launched in Canada in 1952 as a mo- 
nopoly of the CBC, has not been notably successful in winning 
the Canadian audience away from American channels, despite a 
vigorous effort to keep this new medium on a higher level than 
in the United States. Private telecasters are now to be allowed a 
share of the field under CBC regulation, and like the private 
broadcasters they will probably use more American material than 
the government networks. American movies have a major share 
of the Canadian film market, despite stiff competition in quality 
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from British and French films, and efforts to launch a private 
Canadian film industry have been unsuccessful so far. The Na- 
tional Film Board’s documentaries, which are among the best in 
the world, reach a wide audience outside the commercial theaters, 
as well as within them, and like the CBC’s programs have played 
a considerable part in developing Canadian national feeling. 


Literature and the Arts 

Cultural nationalism is also evident in the fields of literature, 
art and music, although the smallness of the Canadian audience 
tends to make most creative Canadians keep an eye on the Ameri- 
can public as well. The postwar years have been productive ones 
for Canadian literature, and there has been a steady increase in 
the number of Canadian books. Hugh MacLennan’s Two Soli- 
tudes, The Precipice and Each Man’s Son have won large audi- 
ences abroad as well as at home, as did Gwethelyn Graham’s 
Earth and High Heaven and Morley Callaghan’s The Loved and 
the Lost. 

These novels with Canadian settings have dealt vigorously with 
universal problems as well as Canadian ones and have attracted 
more attention abroad than any previous Canadian novels except 
Mazo de la Roche’s Jalna books, which were more British than 
Canadian. Roger Lemelin and Gabrielle Roy were the first French 
Canadian novelists to be published in Toronto, New York and 
Paris, as well as in Quebec, and their fictional accounts of the 
new urban society evolving in Quebec under the impact of in- 
dustrialization have broadened the traditional field of French 
Canadian literature. A. J. M. Smith’s Book of Canadian Poetry 
and Ralph Gustafson’s popular anthologies have pulled together 
the scattered products of Canadian poets and established the 
existence of a Canadian poetic tradition. 

There have been extensive revision and rewriting of Cana- 
dian history along both nationalist and international lines, stimu- 
lated by the new concern with the Canadian heritage. Interest in 
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Canadian art and music has developed enormously, and the lot 
of the Canadian artist has become considerably easier, with more 
appreciation and better markets at home than ever before. Canada 
now maintains two major ballet companies, while the little theater 
movement is strong throughout the country. International recog- 
nition has stimulated activity in all these fields, and it is likely 
that the new cultural nationalism will bear still more and better 
fruit in the future. 


Need for U.S. Understanding 

All these developments in the political and cultural fields make 
it imperative for Americans to realize that Canada can no longer 
be taken for granted, nor can good Canadian-American relations. 
Uninformed goodwill is no longer enough in a world in which 
international understanding is the last best hope of survival for 
humanity. Canadians and Americans have much in common. 
They are North Americans who share a common continent and a 
common way of life and who have been shaped by the same great 
geographic and economic forces and by closely related historical 
forces. They have acted and reacted on each other so long that 
each bears some mark of the other, and each is recognized as 
foreign by Europeans—although this is very trying to the Cana- 
dian who overemphasizes his difference from the American and 
considers himself a Britisher or a Frenchman. 

The two peoples share certain basic beliefs which derive from 
Western European civilization and have been developed along 
similar lines in the New World, despite the effects of industrializa- 
tion on a scale which Europe has never known. But these basic 
likenesses have blurred the less important differences between 
Canadians and Americans, which are too often ignored by Ameri- 
cans and overemphasized by Canadians asserting their new sense 
of nationality. 

An informed interest in Canadian affairs and an appreciation 
of the present Canadian sense of manifest destiny are needed by 
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Americans today as matters of vital self-interest, quite apart from 
the obligations of good neighborliness. Canadians need American 
help to achieve their goals, which are also important to us. In 
giving that help, to our own advantage, we should realize that 
Canadians are not necessarily flattered when they are told that 
they are just like Americans; that in fact, under the superficial 
resemblances, there are profound differences of tradition and 
feeling of which Canadians are properly proud. We should not 
attempt to impose our culture on Canada, but we should encour- 
age exchanges which will add something to both Canadian and 
American life. 

In short, Americans should treat Canadians as the good neigh- 
bors they are and we profess to be. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Special Programs 
Director, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. } 


Discussion Questions 


1. How Canada Has Grown 

Canada is so close to us—in terms of geography, economic de- 
velopment and ways of life—that we are apt to forget there is a 
border between our two countries and are sometimes tempted 
to take our Canadian neighbors for granted. 
1 All films are 16mm. Addresses: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois; International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois; 


National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
New York. 
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Yet great as are the similarities between Canada and the United 
States, the dissimilarities due to differences in historical back- 
ground and traditions must be borne in mind if we are to appre- 
ciate to the full the qualities of our good neighbor to the north 
and recognize the remarkable contributions this country of 15 mil- 
lion people has made to the modern world. 

How did Canada grow—out of a French colony in the New 
World, brought under British rule in the 18th century—into a 
great modern nation where peoples of French and British origin 
work peacefully together and successfully achieve a blend of two 
civilizations? And how was a powerful industrial economy built 
in what was, until recently, a primarily agrarian community? 
What is meant by the phrase that the 20th century is “Canada’s 
century’? 


READING REFERENCES 

Brown, G. W., ed., Canada. United Nations Series. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1950. 

Canada From Sea to Sea. Ottawa, The Department of External Affairs, April 1950. 

Lower, A. R. M., Colony to Nation: A History of Canada. Toronto, Longmans, 1947. 

McInnis, E. W., Canada, A Political and Social History. New York, Rinehart, 1947. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Canada Unlimited. Sound; 17 min.; black and white; McGraw-Hill, 1950. Rental: 
Apply state university film libraries. Emphasizes that Americans know little about 
our neighbor—the third largest country in the world. Shows that Canada’s indus- 
tries and large cities are as advanced as those in the United States, while its 
outlying areas are as wild as our frontier of a hundred years ago. 

Family Tree. Sound; 15 min.; black and white or color; National Film Board of 
Canada, 1948. Rental: NFB, $3.00 black and white, $6.00 color. Animated 
cartoons depict the history of the settlement of Canada from the early coloniza- 
tion by the French and English up to the present time. 


2. A Two-Nation Melting Pot 

We think of the United States as a great melting pot where 
peoples of many origins have been peacefully blended into a 
single nation. But Canada, too, is a melting pot, with the added 
problem of having to achieve a workable balance between the 
descendants of two great nations of Europe, the British and the 
French, each with its own religious faith and its own cultural 
traditions. 
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How has Canada achieved this miracle of a two-nation state 
that acts as one? By what methods has it avoided civil strife and 


alleviated inner tensions? 


READING REFERENCES 

Massey, V., On Being Canadian. Toronto, Dent, 1948. 

McLennan, Hugh, Two Solitudes. Toronto, Collins, 1945, and New York, Duell, 1945. 

Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. 

Roy, G., The Tin Flute. New York, Reynal, 1947. 

Sandwell, B. K., The Canadian Peoples. The World Today Series. Toronto, Oxford, 


1941. 
Wade, Mason, The French Canadian Outlook. New York, Viking Press, 1946. 


VISUAL AIDS 
Double Heritage. Sound; 11 min.; black and white; National Film Board of Canada, 


1950. Rental: NFB, $1.50. The hills and valleys of the Eastern Townships look 
much the same as the rest of Quebec, but their history and people are quite 
different. An English farmer describes how his ancestors, United Empire Loyalists, 
first cleared the woods and stony slopes. A French farmer tells what his people 
have added to the life of the area. 

Passport to Canada. Sound; 10 min.; black and white; National Film Board of Canada, 
1949. Rental: NFB, $1.50. Shows the skills and trades of the immigrants who 
have recently come to Canada from Europe. The first reactions of these people to 
a strange country and their difficulties in learning the language are also pictured. 

Peoples of Canada. Sound: 21 min.; black and white; National Film Board of Canada, 
1947. Rental: International Film Bureau, $4.00. Canada is first presented as the 
early explorers saw it. Then come the first settlers, with the family of a French 
habitant portrayed. The natural resources of the new country are developed by 
Scots in Nova Scotia raising fine apples, fishermen from Normand. and Brittany 
securing harvest from the Grand Banks. Industrial Canada is built upon the 
enterprise of all these people who have come from every part of Europe. 


3. Canada’s Rise to Economic Power 

A nation of traders, farmers, hunters and fishermen has suddenly 
become one of the principal industrial powers in the world. How 
has this amazing transformation been effected? In what ways has 
it altered the fabric of life in Canada? Is Canada experiencing a 
boom that may end in a bust, or are its far-reaching internal 
changes based on solid foundations? 


READING REFERENCES 

Gibson, J. D., ed., Canada’s Economy in a Changing World. Toronto, Macmillan, 1948. 

Innis, M. Q., An Economic History of Canada, 3rd ed. Toronto, Ryerson, 1935. 

Wehrwein, Austin C., Canada’s New Century, a booklet of the Pulitzer Prize series 
of articles on Canada compiled by The Milwaukee Journal. 
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VISUAL AIDS 

Industrial Provinces of Canada. Sound; 11 min.; black and white; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1943. Rental: EBF, $2.50. Orients the industrial provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, as the heart of the dominion of Canada. Shows the relation 
of this region to the remainder of Canada, to the United States and to other 
regions of the world. Summarizes products and imports. 

Maritime Provinces of Canada. Sound; 11 min.; black and white; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1943. Rental: EBF, $2.50. Orients the Maritime Provinces in 
relation to the remainder of Canada and to the United States. Portrays the 
peopling of the region, including flows to and from the United States. Sequences 
include fishing, fur farming, lumbering, mining and smelting, and commerce. 

Pacific Canada. Sound; 11 min.; black and white; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1943. Rental: EBF, $2.50. Traces routes of discovery and exploration. Orients 
British Columbia, Vancouver Island and the Yukon Territory with the remainder 
of the dominion and the United States. Emphasizes the part played by climate and 
by transcontinental and ocean transportation on the peopling of the area. Covers 
occupations and products. 

Prairie Provinces of Canada. Sound; 11 min.; black and white; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1943. Rental: EBF, $2.50. Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, plus 
the Northwest Territories, are shown. Occupations and products are portrayed. 


4. How Canada Has Developed Its Resources 


In spite of its small, but growing, population Canada ranks 
high among the world’s leading producers of many strategic raw 
materials and precious metals. 


What are its principal resources? How has it developed them? 
What role have United States investments played in the growth 
of Canada’s economy? What is Canada’s contribution to the de- 
velopment of atomic energy? 


READING REFERENCES 

Canada From Sea to Sea, cited. 

“Laying Steel to Bring Out Labrador’s Ore.” Business Week, July 18, 1953. 
Lear, John, “Canada Today.” Colliers, August 9, 1952. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Modern Canada. Sound; 27 min.; black and white; McGraw-Hill, 1953. Rental: Apply 
state university film libraries. Pictures the tremendous industrial growth of Canada 
since World War II. 

New North. Sound; 10 min.; black and white; National Film Board of Canada, 1946. 
Rental: NFB, $1.50. Shows how the Alaska Highway is opening up new land in 
the Yukon Territory to miners, farmers, tourists and sportsmen. 

Peace River. Sound; 20 min.; color; National Film Board of Canada, 1950. Rental: 
NFB, $6.00. The Peace River, great tributary of the Mackenzie, waters one of 
America’s last frontiers—74 million acres of farming land, a great granary, ringed 
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by mountains and barren hills. The flavor of the old West still lingers, but radio, 
movies and airlines unite the farming settlements and towns with the world 


of today. 


5. Canada’s Political Attitudes 

By contrast to our often stormy political struggle of the last 
20 years for and against the New Deal, Canada has been following 
a remarkably steady course and seems to have discovered a middle 
road between Right and Left extremism. 

How did the Canadians achieve this balance? What is the atti- 
tude of their business leaders? their farmers? their labor groups? 
Why has the Liberal party enjoyed almost unbroken rule for 
30 years? How have the views of British and French been recon- 


ciled in political life? 


READING REFERENCES 
Dawson, R. H., Democratic Government in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto 


Press, 1949. 
Hutchison, Bruce, The Unknown Country: Canada and Her People, new and rev. ed. 


Toronto, Longmans, 1948. 


6. Canada and Britain 

Canada occupies a unique position in world affairs: as a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations, it is closely linked politically 
and sentimentally to Britain, yet as neighbor and economic part- 
ner it has intimate ties with the United States. 

How has Canada succeeded in maintaining a balanced relation- 
ship with the two great North Atlantic powers? Have its political 
relations with Britain been strained by its economic links with 
the United States? Have its economic relations with the United 
States been affected by its political cooperation with Britain? 
How does nationalism influence Canada’s attitude toward Britain 


and the United States? 


READING REFERENCES 

Brebner, J. B., North Atlantic Triangle: The Interplay of Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain. New Haven, Yale University Press for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1945. ; 

McInnis, E. W., North America and the Modern World. Toronto, Dent, 1945. 
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7. Canada and the United States 


Not only does Canada occupy a unique position between Britain 
and the United States. Its relationship with the United States, 
along an unguarded frontier, is so unusual in the history of two 
nations, vastly differing in power, as to provoke comment on the 
part of most observers. 

How has this relationship come about? Are feelings between 
Canadians and Americans as unruffled as they seem? What are 
the main bases of Canadian-United States agreement? What are 
our main sources of controversy? Are they ideological? economic? 


political? foreign policy? 


READING REFERENCES 

Keenleyside, H. L., Canada and the United States, rev. ed. New York, Knopf, 1952. 

Lindsay, G. A., The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway. Ottawa, Department 
of Transport. 

Lower, A. R. M., Canada: Nation and Neighbor. Toronto, Ryerson, 1952. 

McDiarmid, O. J., Commercial Policy in the Canadian Economy. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1946. 

McInnis, E. W., The Unguarded Frontier. New York, Doubleday, 1942. 

Stacey, C. P., The Undefended Border: The Myth and the Reality. Ottawa, Canadian 
Historical Association, 1953. 

Turner, Robert K., ed., Partners in the Free World. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1951. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Border Without Bayonets. Sound; 16 min.; black and white; McGraw-Hill, 1948. 
Rental: Apply state university film libraries. With the longest unfortified boundary 
in the world—from the Atlantic to the Pacific and up through Alaska to the 
polar regions—the United States and Canada face each other without a single 
cannon or a strand of barbed wire between them. An international joint com- 
mission controls the border, with both countries represented and each country 
contributing to the cost. Here is a vital proof of how two nations can live side 
by side in mutual respect and understanding without bloodshed or violence. 


8. Canada in World Affairs 

Before World War II Canada was hardly heard in world affairs 
except as a member of the Commonwealth of Nations. Yet in 15 
years it has attained a position where it can speak authoritatively 
and with growing influence in the councils of nations. 

How has this change come about? By what steps has a nation 
vast in territory and rich in natural resources but small in popu- 
lation risen to the position of a great world power which affects 
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the course of events not only in the Western Hemisphere but also 
in Europe and Asia? 


READING REFERENCES 
Brown, George W., Canada: Nation on the March. Toronto, Clarke, 1953. 
Craig, G. M., “Canada’s Foreign Policy.” Behind the Headlines, Toronto, Canadian 


Institute of International Affairs, September 1953. 
McInnis, E. W., Canada and the United Nations. Toronto, Canadian Institute of 


International Affairs, 1953. 
Siegfried, A., Canada. New York, Duell, 1949. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Canadian Products and Industry. Sound; 12 min.; black and white; National Film 
Board of Canada, 1948. Rental: International Film Bureau, $2.00. Shows how 
Canada, whose population numbers only 15 million, through her natural resources 
became the fourth largest industrial power of the United Nations. Wheat, cattle, 
dairy products, mineral resources, fish, canning, dehydrating, aluminum, diesel 
engines, machine tools, farm machinery, and so on, were some of Canada’s 
important contributions to World War II and now will become even more 


important contributions to a world at peace. 

Eyes on Canada. Sound; 11 min.; black and white; National Film Board of Canada, 
1948. Rental: NFB, $1.50. A demonstration of Canada’s place in the world, 
illustrating the interdependence of nations and particularly Canada’s political and 
economic influence among nations. 


Debate for Radio or Television 

The construction and development of the St. Lawrence River 
Seaway have for some years been a subject of considerable contro- 
versy. Plan a radio or television program to debate this issue, 
arranging for business, conservation and nonpartisan citizen in- 
terests to be represented in the discussion. 

The subject lends itself readily to visual presentation for a 
television program through the use of maps of the St. Lawrence 
River area. During the debate, for instance, trade lines between 
the United States and Canada and with overseas ports can be 
pointed out, demonstrating their current patterns and the changes 
that will be caused by use of the new seaway. 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 


National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Headline Series 


The New Japan 

Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 

China and the World 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
Europe's Quest for Unity 

What the Arabs Think 

The Economy of Spain 

Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. 
The Armed Road to Peace 

Africa: New Crises in the Making 
The Story of U.S. Foreign Policy 
Israel: Problems of Nation-Building 
The UN: How and When It Works 
Psychological Warfare 

Toward a New Far Eastern Policy 
Germany: Promise and Perils 


... and many other titles 
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Burma: Land 
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